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Both Morton and Evandale are anachronisms: two cultivated The ntm-
gentlemen, with humane ideas a century in advance of their time,
representing the spirit of toleration. This is what happens with
Scott. His historical characters, including those who stand for
the common man, nameless in history; are recognizably products
of the time; these others are his intermediaries, and belong
neither to this age nor to that. Scott was not a modern historian,
claiming to be scientific and to re-create the past as a contem-
porary would have seen it. He shows it through the eyes of these
spectators, who are in it yet hold themselves aloof. Morton and
Evandale, with their antecedents and their position amid the strife
of parties, are very carefully described j without such an intro-
duction they would have been mere blanks, and even so they are
never much more in themselves. The strong personalities require
no such prelusive ceremony; they are too self-assertive, they are
themselves the epic, which rolls on from the merry spectacle of
the shooting at the popinjay, where most of them come forward
together, to the battles of Drumclog and Bothwell Brig, and the
final agony before the Privy Council. The visit of Claverhouse
to the Tower of Tillietudlem, the stern scene in which Morton
barely escapes being shot, his ordeal when Claverhouse saves him
from the fanatics waiting for the hour of midnight to strike his
doom, and the last act in Balfour of Burley's cave, have the same
intensity; they stand out with a terrific distinctness, though they
are simply culminating moments in the onward march of the epic.
Rob Roy (1818), on which Scott was working in broken health "Sot
for the best part of a year, is a novel of adventure, with more than *9 "
a dash of the novel of intrigue, and a beautiful love story almost
ruined by an inappropriate ending. He said he wrote it to supply
the curious with some account of the celebrated outlaw, and to
set forth the " strong contrast betwixt the civilized and cultivated
mode of life on the one side of the Highland line, and the wild and
lawless adventures " which were possible or actually going on
beyond " that ideal boundary."1 That he was serious enough
about his historical purpose is confirmed by the extra length of
his introduction. Yet, strange to say, Rob Roy is not one of the
leading characters. So far as the plot is concerned, he is only an
1 The language of Scott's introductions is often very slovenly.